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One  day  in  the  summer  of  1854  my  father  and 
I  were  walking  along  on  the  north  side  of  the 
'^Square"  when  we  met  Col.  N.  M.  Knapp.  He 
stopped  us  and  said  to  my  father,  ''Miner,  Abe 
Lincoln  is  over  at  the  Akin  house  and  wants 
to  see  you.  He  is  going  to  speak  in  the  court 
house  this  afternoon.  He  has  got  up  a  speech  on 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  which  he  has  never  made 
before  and  he  has  come  down  here  to  'try  it  on  the 
dog*  before  he  delivers  it  to  larger  audiences. " 
My  father  laughed  and  passed  on,  going  to  the 
Akin  hotel  which  was  a  house  situated  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  block  on  which  the  new 
court   house  now   stands.     Lincoln  and    Richard 


Yates,  Sr.,  had  driven  to  Winchester  from  Jack- 
sonville that  morning.  In  the  afternoon  about 
150  or  200  persons  gathered  in  the  upper  room  of 
the  old  court  house  situated  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square,  now  the  city  park.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  old  court  room  there  was  a  dais  or 
raised  platform  for  the  judges  seat  and  desk. 
Lincoln  stood  in  front  of  this  platform  on  the  floor 
and  made  his  speech  which  was  a  reply  to  various 
arguments  advanced  by  Senator  Douglas  in  favor 
of  his  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  In  January,  1854, 
Douglas  had  introduced  in  the  senate  his  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  abrogating  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  in  May  of  the  same  year  it  became  a 
law.  It  was  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  the  north  and  especially  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
where  ic  caused  a  revolt  among  a  large  portion  of 
Douglas'  democratic  following  and  compelled  him 
to  hurry  home  from  Washington  to  **mend  his 
fences'' ;  in  consequence  he  had  been  making 
speeches  at  various  places  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  Chicago,  Galesburg  and  other  points.  I 
can  only  recall  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech.  He  began  by  telling  how  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  Missouri  compromise  was  held  as 
something  sacred,  more  particularly  by  the  citizens 
of  Illinois,  as  the  bill  had  been  introduced  in  the 
senate  in  1820  by  a  senator  from  Illinois,  Jesse  B. 
Thomas.  He  spoke  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the 
slave  holding  party,    their  eagerness   to  acquire 


more  slave  territory;  alluded  to  several  arguments 
Douglas  had  made  in  his  speeches  in  favor  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  and  replied  to  them.  He  used 
several  illustrations  in  making  his  points,  one  in 
particular  I  remember,  because  it  was  the  only 
time  he  laughed  during  his  whole  speech,  other- 
wise he  was  as  earnest  and  solemn  as  though  he 
had  been  delivering  a  funeral  oration.  I  re- 
member he  impressed  me  with  the  feeling  that 
the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  a  great  disaster. 
Douglas,  in  his  speeches,  had  introduced  the 
Squatter  Sovereignty  idea,  that  the  people  of  a 
territory  should  be  allowed  to  settle  the  question 
of  slavery,  or  any  other  question,  among  them- 
selves, and  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  as 
much  right  to  go  into  these  territories  as  the 
people  of  the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "Let  us 
see  about  equal  rights  of  the  north  and  south. 
How  is  it  in  congressional  representation?  The 
south  has  representation  for  three-fifths  of  its 
slave  population."  He  then  took  up  the  com- 
parison of  one  of  the  congressional  districts  in  the 
black  belt  of  Georgia  where  there  ware  five  black 
persons  to  one  white  one,  and  compared  the  ratio 
of  white  representation  in  congress  of  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  ratio  of  white  representation  by 
our  representatives  in  the  sixteenth  congressional 
district  in  Illinois.  One  white  man's  vote  in 
Georgia  was  equal  to  three  white  men's  votes  in 
Illinois.     **Talk  about  equal  rights,"  said   he,    "I 


would  like  some  man  to  take  a  pointer  dog, 
and  nose  around,  and  snuff  about,  and  see  if  he  can 
find  my  rights   in  such   a  condition/' 

After  the  meeting  was  over  my  father  asked 
Yates  what  he  thought  of  Lincoln's  speech?  He 
said:  ** Miner,  I  have  heard  this  winter,  all  the 
big  men  in  congress  talk  on  this  question,  but 
Lincoln's  is  the  strongest  speech  I  ever  heard  on 
the  subject."  In  none  of  the  various  histories  of 
Lincoln's  life  can  I  find  any  notice  of  this  speech, 
but  I  am  very  sure  that  this  was  the  first  speech 
Lincoln  ever  made  on  the  Kansas- Nebraska  ques- 
tion. 

LINCOLN'S  APPEARANCE. 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. While  the  people  were  assembling  in  the 
court  room  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Richard  Yates  sat 
talking  side  by  side  on  one  of  the  juror's  benches, 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  citizens  of  Winchester.  Those  whom  I 
recall  were  N.  M.  Knapp,  E.  G.  Miner,  S.  R. 
Powell,  A.  G.  Burr  and  John  Halderman.  Scott 
county  was  then  in  the  old  sixteenth  congressional 
district  and  Dick  Yates  represented  it  in  congress. 
He  had  just  returned  from  Washington  where  he 
had  been  all  winter  and  summer  in  the  midst  of 
the  discussion  and  strife  of  congress  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Yates  was  a 
splendid  looking  man,  well  made,  erect,  easy  and 
graceful  in  form  with  mild  brown  eyes,  long  wavy 


brown  hair  and  always  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion.  As  a  boy  I  had  heard  a  great  deal  of 
Yates  and  but  very  little  of  Lincoln.  I  could  but 
compare  the  two  as  they  sat  there  side  by  side  and 
the  comparison  was  not  favorable  to  Lincoln.  It 
seems  almost  useless  to  tell  of  the  appearance  of 
Lincoln.  There  have  been  so  many  pictures  of 
him  and  so  many  descriptions  that  his  per- 
sonal appearance  is  fairly  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  him  and  I  was  rather  shocked  that  he 
was  to  be  the  speaker  instead  of  Yates.  He 
was  a  very  tall,  ungainly  looking  man.  When 
he  stood  UD  his  arms  looked  too  long  for  his  body, 
and  when  he  sat  down  on  an  ordinary  chair  his 
legs  seemed  so  long  that  his  knees  were  nearly  on 
a  plane  with  his  waist.  His  large  bony  face  when 
in  repose  was  unspeakably  sad  and  as  unreadable 
as  that  of  the  Sphinx,  his  eyes  as  expressionless 
as  those  of  a  dead  fish;  but  when  he  smiled  or 
laughed  at  one  of  his  own  stories  or  that  of  another 
then  everything  about  him  changed,  his  figure  be- 
came alert,  a  lighting  change  came  over  his  coun- 
tenance, his  eyes  scintillated  and  I  thought  he  had 
the  most  expressive  features  I  had  ever  seen  on 
the  face  of  man.  He  was  not  a  graceful  orator, 
but  a  very  impressive  talker.  He  made  a  few 
gestures,  more  with  his  head  than  he  did  with  his 
hands  or  arms.     In  telling  the  story  of  the  pointer 


dog  **nosing  and  snuffing  around''  he  iniitated 
with  his  head  and  face  the  acts  of  a  dog  doing 
that. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  my  father  was  the  whig 
candidate  for  representative  in  the  legislature 
from  the  senatorial  district  of  Morgan  and  Scott 
counties  and  the  first  election  returns  reported  him 
as  elected;  in  a  few  days  he  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  asking  him  for  his  support  in 
the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  for  election 
as  United  States  senator.  My  son  has  that  auto- 
graph letter  framed  and  hanging  in  his  library 
and  prizes  it  highly. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  I  went  to  Waverly,  Morgan 
county,  to  live,  and  during  the  next  four  years  I 
was  frequently  in  Springfield  and  met  Mr.  Lin- 
coln a  number  of  times.  The  last  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  Springfield  was  about  a  week  after  the 
election  of  November,  1860.  I  was  going  to  the 
Wabash  railroad  depot  as  Mr.  Lincoln  was  going 
to  his  residence,  and  I  walked  with  him  down  to 
his  house.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  election. 
He  thanked  me,  but  had  very  little  to  say  about 
it.  One  thing  I  recall,  because  it  happened  nearly 
every  time  I  had  met  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  last  four 
years,  these  three  men  in  Winchester  he  always 
inquired  about,  my  father,  Col.  Knapp  and  S.  R. 
Powell.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  next  time 
I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  the  Continental  hotel  in 


Philadelphia  in  February,  1861.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Washington  and  stopped  in  Philadelphia  one 
day  and  night,  held  a  reception  at  the  hotel  and  I 
attended  it.  Early  the  next  morning— six  or  seven 
o'clock— he  stood  in  front  of  Independence  hall 
and  raised  the  flag  of  our  country  to  the  top  of  the 
flag  staff  on  the  hall,  pulling  the  halyard  himself, 
and  then  he  made  the  speech  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted: 

"All  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain  have 
been  dj  awn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw 
them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in, 
and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.  I 
never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
laad,  but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  but  I  hope  to  the  world,  for 
all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise 
that  in  due  time,  the  weight  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  men.  This  is  the  sentim_ent  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Now, 
my  friends,  can  this  country  be  saved  upon  that 
basis?  If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world,  if  I  can  help  to  save  it. 
If  it  can  not  be  saved  upon  that  principal,  it  will 
be  truly  awful!  But  if  this  country  can  not  be 
saved  without  giving  up  the  principle,  I  was  about 


to  say  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on  the  spot 
than  surrender  if 

He  had  been  told  by  Detective  Pinkerton  of 
the  plot  to  assassinate  him  the  next  day  in  Balti- 
more on  his  way  through  that  city  to  Washington. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  alive. 
In  April,  1865,  I  attended  his  funeral  obsequies 
held  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  filed  slowly  through  the  old  state 
house  and  viewed  his  remains  lying  on  a  catafalque 
in  the  upper  room.  People  of  the  present  day  and 
generation  have  but  little  idea  of  the  profound 
grief,  great  loss,  and  utter  helplessness,  which  the 
people  of  that  time  felt  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
I  saw  many  strong  men  shed  tears  and  heard  many 
women  cry  aloud,  and  for  weeks  the  only  ray  of 
hope  and  consolation  was  in  Garfield's  expression: 
**God  reigns;  and  the  government  at  Washington 
still  lives." 


